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tial truth of doctrine. But the truth which it tries to justify will 
be an inclusive truth, not any irreducible minimum of agreement. 

The science of religion, on the other hand, has no necessary con- 
nection with the truth of the beliefs which it studies. It will be con- 
cerned simply, on the basis of this same general conception of the 
religious phenomenon, to investigate the details of its varying ex- 
pression. It will hardly attempt the impossible task of reducing all 
religion to a single primitive type. As men have many wants, and 
many ways of interpreting each of them, it is to be expected that, 
under different conditions, there will be different religious expres- 
sions. Fetichism, ancestor worship, nature worship and many other 
forms, are to be recognized, some of them perhaps equally primitive. 
The history of religion will find its task in showing under what con- 
ditions these originated — what social and individual interests they 
served, and what in the environment led to the special form they 
assumed. And it can do so, unhampered by the question whether or 
not religion will be discredited by its results. For religion is simply 
the recognition that life has values, and the demand that the 
world shall be so conceived as to give a basis and guarantee for 
these values. Such a postulate can be disputed only by a philos- 
ophy, not by a history of religion. That the earlier forms to which 
the postulate gives rise are inadequate, no more discredits the postu- 
late itself, than the vagaries of alchemy discredit the science of chem- 
istry, and the postulate of order and law in nature. 

A. K. Rogers. 

Butleb College. 



THE CONCEPT OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

HHHERE is, I believe, no term in our philosophical vocabulary 
-*- about which hovers more persistent ambiguity than about the 
term 'consciousness'; and there is no one of our concepts leading 
so inevitably and often to petitio principii in argument as that for 
which this term stands. 

I. The common-sense view of consciousness is distinctively from 
a third person's standpoint. It is unreflective and unanalytical,— as 
it should be. "We learn in our physiologies that the brain is the 
'seat' of consciousness, and taking this figure to mean that the mind 
is somehow enclosed within the brain, we accept the solution as 
sufficient unto our need. If we stop to think what consciousness 
itself may be like, we are apt to imagine a pallid vapor hovering 
as a halo about the head or permeating the pores of the brain. If 
we enquire more narrowly concerning the nature of its content, we 
dream vaguely of thoughts and feelings and diaphanous images, and 
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are satisfied. Should any one suggest that the things we see and feel 
and touch— things of sensation and perception— are also but stuff 
of dreams, at first we scoff, but as the argument from the machinery 
of sense is pushed home, gradually we yield,— for it never occurs to 
us to question the premise that consciousness is confined within the 
skull, which granting, the argument is invulnerable. Nevertheless, 
common-sense does not really give up. Forced to the wall, 
it is willing to admit that your consciousness, or A's, or B's, is shut 
up within itself, unable to know anything but inflowing sensations ; 
it is even willing to concede so much for its own consciousness con- 
ceived as like yours or A's or B's; but it never really believes that 
the object of its perceptions, the world of fact, is only a shadow- 
world locked fast in the brain-case. It is not in the nature of 
things that it can do so. 

II. The view of consciousness current in the psychologies is not 
very different from that of common sense. Consciousness may be 
defined as the sum of one's mental states, but such definition is 
merely convenient evasion. What the psychologist has in mind is 
a complex of perceptions, emotions, cognitions, volitions, etc., — all 
more or less moony in texture— which he conceives as the psychical 
correlates of neural action. His conception is still, like that of the 
common man, from a third person's point of view. The psychol- 
ogist is the observer, perceiving and describing both the physical 
fact and its psychical correlate — that is, he can study A's or B's 
brain and A's or B's psychical states without loss of personal dignity 
or feeling of incongruity. Even in his analytical moments, when 
nipping to pieces his own consciousness, resolving it into kinesthetic 
feelings or noetic diatheses, he is yet other than his prey; for it is 
not his consciousness as his that he is dissecting, but as A's or B's, 
and it is always to A or B that he tacitly refers the elements of ex- 
perience which he has been at pains to distinguish from the reality 
vouchsafed him. It is, then, A's or B's world which is made up of 
complexes of theoretical psychical elements that are correlated to 
physical bodies and brains which A and B may never directly know, 
though the psychologist is somehow cognizant of them. 

III. Useful as the psychologist's position may be as a modus 
operandi in his own science, it can only result in irrationality when 
carried over into metaphysics. He leaves us with two main proposi- 
tions: (1) That either literally or figuratively consciousness is 
bounded by the brain; (2) that the apparatus of sense is merely a 
sort of strainer through which more or less in the way of sensations 
and impressions percolates to the consciousness within. Now these 
propositions have been used by the idealist as prop and proof for 
his idealism. We can have immediate experience only of sensations, 
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he says ; they furnish all that we know really and at first hand ; the 
apparatus of sense is the proof, and if any further support were 
needed, the fact of an appreciable lapse of time between the applica- 
tion of the stimulus to the sense-organ and the advent of sensation 
in consciousness is final; ergo, we can know nothing but conscious 
states, and everything must be consciousness. The amazing thing 
about this argument is that any one could fail to see that it is based 
upon tacit assumption of knowledge of that very extra-conscious 
world the possible existence of which it is so strenuous to deny. 
Whether the external conditions of a consciousness are physical or 
psychical matters not; so long as they are assumed to be antecedent 
to that consciousness, they can not be said to exist within it, nor, on 
the psychologist's premises, can they possibly ever be known. 

Impossible as such reasoning is, it at least represents an effort 
to escape the worse incongruity of materialistic parallelism. The 
crass inconsistency of this position results from its uncritical trans- 
ference of the psychologist's working hypothesis into metaphysics. 
Parallelism, as I have said, is always from a third person's point of 
view, assuming concomitant apprehension of mind and brain. In 
the effort to be logical, the metaphysical parallelist represents the 
mental world, the complexus of strainings, as more or less a counter- 
part of the real physical universe. Generally he enriches one at the 
expense of the other, but always he tries to keep two worlds and 
always he bridges them, as he must by some degree of qualitative 
similarity. As a matter of fact, his whole position is fanciful ; for 
on the premises which he accepts— the premises which affirm that all 
we know is emaciated or exaggerated reduplication of the physical 
world— he himself has no possible right to any other position than 
that of solipsism or agnosticism. So far as his theory of the world 
is concerned, it is constructed in defiance of his theory of knowledge, 
never in accordance with it. 

IV. It has long been plain, I think, that the tack followed 
along the line of the physiological argument results in a sorry course 
and a loss of wind for all the types of thought involved. No matter 
to what degree of refinement it is carried, the sundering of the 
physical and psychical in sense-perception always ends in absurdi- 
ties. And this is inevitable, for the psychologist has furnished us 
with a disjunction which, if it be real, can not possibly be known to 
be real, while if we assume it as a premise it is brazen contradiction 
to try to heal it in our conclusion. The only reason that the argu- 
ment ever seems plausible is that it is always concerned with A 's or 
B's consciousness, which we can well imagine to have no immediate 
contact with the real world; it is an invisible, balloon-like inflation, 
anchored somehow or other to A's or B's brain, but in no wise com- 
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parable to the brain as an element in reality. To be sure, we can 
imagine our own consciousness as of a sort with A's or B's, but we 
do this only by hypostatization — by conceiving one's self as some 
person X, and the consciousness as X's consciousness. Even then 
reality, the reality that we know, is mostly squeezed out and left 
behind, so that X's reality is as vapory and uncertain as the rest. 
The position is essentially an absurd one. "We try to remain the 
dignitary who banishes and at the same time the unfortunate who 
is banished from the real world, to get out of and yet remain in the 
physical universe, in brief, to swallow a contradiction in the ap- 
proved Hegelian style, — and it sticks in the throat. 

V. Abandoning this attempt and turning to other conceptions, 
the likeliest youngling to be found is neo-Kantian 'experience.' 
"We needed to get rid of the old notion of a consciousness as an atomic 
attribute of a man and to substitute some fresher and more compre- 
hensive term. Experience means just the as yet unanalyzed and 
unclassified facts and happenings encountered in the course of a 
natural human life. "When I say unanalyzed and unclassified I do 
not intend these expressions in their strictest sense, for to a certain 
degree experience comes to us as a result of analysis and classifi- 
cation. It exists already highly organized, and the history of evolu- 
tion is but a history of the analytic development. Certain cate- 
gories of our thought are born in us, while the so-called metaphysic 
of common-sense, even the so-called simple facts of science, are com- 
plexes of very highly generalized notions which are in the air, as 
we say, from childhood upwards. In metaphysics we are all to the 
manner born and our dower is a way of thought. It is the business 
of the metaphysician to pare away all such preconceptions— at least, 
all that he can rid himself of — so that in what is left as residue he 
may perceive the brute matter of experience, the stuff of reality, 
out of which the true world is to be constructed. Experience I take 
to denote that simple qualitative content of given reality, not yet to 
be described either as consciousness or as physical being, but only 
as the capital invested in our world-building project. 

Experience, in this sense, is used as the summum genus of reality. 
It might well be made convertible with 'final seeming,' since ulti- 
mately we must define everything in terms of its final seeming for 
us. But it ought not to be used interchangeably with 'conscious- 
ness'; that would be to obliterate all distinction between the con- 
scious and the unconscious or non-conscious. No doubt 'final seem- 
ing' is to be made intelligible only by reference to consciousness, 
but that does not mean that within the seeming, within experience, 
we do not discriminate conscious from non-conscious elements, nor 
does it warrant, as some idealists would have us believe, the infer- 
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ence that all reality must be conscious. Consciousness appears 
within reality; we may properly discriminate conscious and non- 
conscious elements of it, and, difficult as their definition may be, we 
are surely warranted in designating certain life histories as indi- 
vidual consciousnesses. It is not in my mind that consciousness can 
be actually lifted out of reality, excerpted from the world, leaving 
therein a residuum of experience; for such residuum must always 
be analytical, never real. Perhaps the best we can do is to analyze 
reality as if it were composite or atomic in structure, false as such 
analysis must be, but if we do so it is certain that our analysis will 
yield us elements which it is quite meaningless to call conscious. 

But in naming the summum genus of reality 'experience' or 
'final seeming,' I am not establishing a premise to an argument; 
this should be understood. All that such designation expresses is 
a point of view which, if not accepted, can not be argued for; 
though it would seem to be only a matter of understanding whether 
or not it will be accepted. The point of view is a kind of phenom- 
enalism: not of the idealistic sort in which all phenomena are phe- 
nomena for consciousness; nor in the metaphysical sense which 
contrasts phenomena with noumena, or conceives them as phe- 
nomena of some subject; nor yet quite in the scientific sense in 
which we speak of phenomena of nature— although this is very 
nearly what I mean, and would be precisely that meaning were it 
not for the positivistic turn which the word phenomenon takes for 
science, and which, as implying a degree of metaphysical organiza- 
tion, ought to be excluded from the connotation of final seeming. 
Perhaps most exactly the meaning I have in mind is that succession 
of bare facts or qualities which Mr. Bradley calls the world of ap- 
pearances and which is properly the sum of what we can include 
under the concept of knowable. Experience thus comprehends not 
only what we call physical qualities — that is to say, certain of the 
sensible qualities of things — but all that we call mental as well — 
thoughts, feelings, emotions and volitions; and it comprehends them 
without distinguishing in them a physical from a psychical, a con- 
scious from an unconscious, but just for what value they may have 
in final seeming for us as knowing them. 

VI. There are three acceptations of the phenomenalism out- 
lined. Two are idealistic and one positivistic. 

Of the idealistic views, a moment for the dialectical. In the 
hands of Hegelians who, like Bradley, teach a doctrine of trans- 
mutation, Hegelianism ceases to be phenomenalistic, and it may be 
that the whole Hegelian doctrine of the Absolute is opposed to this 
interpretation. Nevertheless, the rejection of the Kantian noumena 
left Hegel in the midst of phenomenalism, and it has been the 
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main effort of his school to derive the essence of reality from the 
given rather than from aught underlying it. But invariably start- 
ing with the conception of experience as identical with conscious 
experience, their conclusion is foreordained, and all have taken to 
that petitio principii heretofore indicated. 

The empirical idealistic view is best represented by Professor 
James and his 'stream of consciousness.' This view is indubitably 
of value to a psychology which aims to avoid metaphysical intru- 
sions, yet sometimes one can but wish that the 'stream of conscious- 
ness' had never been invented. It could hardly have arisen except 
in connection with a parallelistic, psychophysical view; and in 
metaphysics it is certainly harmful. The reason is twofold: (1) 
it proceeds upon the tacit assumption, already criticized, that 
both the stream of reality and the distinguished stream of conscious- 
ness can be known, at once held together and separate; and (2) the 
very notion of a stream of consciousness seems to imply an objective 
totality or continuum which is the one notion most gingerly to be 
touched when we attempt metaphysical foundations; for if we are 
sure of anything it is that qualities or facts pass utterly away, 
wherefore it is idle to seek for the persistence of qualitative identi- 
ties when all that is possible is the persistence, in its organic unity, 
of a thing defined in terms of its own evolution. 

For the third type of phenomenalism, the positivistic, the clearest 
and most characteristic conception is perhaps that of Professor 
Mach. It is not often that a scientist understands himself so well 
or so accurately delimits the province of his work. In the later 
edition of 'Die Analyse der Bmpfindungen' Professor Mach ex- 
presses the conviction that the dualism between the psychical and 
the physical is quite artificial. The data of physical science are 
not in reality abstractly severed from sensation; rather they are 
expressions of definite and regular interrelations of sensible ele- 
ments. Hence, in last resort, the data of physics and psychology 
are the same ; their only difference is in the point of departure, in the 
kind of phenomenal interrelation studied. The elementary compost 
of each science, of all the sciences, is to be found in sense-presenta- 
tions; by analyses of these each science obtains certain simple sensa- 
tions, qualities or relations, which form its own particular data. 

This view does not exclude mechanics, not the most comprehensive 
cosmical machinery; but it does make the mechanical description no 
longer a metaphysical, but only a fact description, and it leaves room 
for more than one type of world-delineation,— the hint, of a science 
of physics and a science of psychology describing identical data in 
different tongues, sufficiently affirms this. No one scientific descrip- 
tion is capable of measuring the whole of any fact or truth. The 
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tendency since Locke has been for science, or rather, metaphysical 
mechanics, to take as much of the world as possible out of the realm 
of mind ; for metaphysics, in the idealistic school, the tendency has 
been to draw the whole world into the mind; now that the process 
is about complete on both sides, it appears that the world outside 
and the world inside have suddently coalesced and become one— 
which can only be because there never was any outside or inside at 
all; the spells and incantations were all in vain. 

VII. There are many questions that might be considered in 
connection with the view set forth, but I will stop for only one. 
Granted, it may be said, that experience, or final seeming, is the 
summum genus of reality, and that consciousness arises within it, 
yet all our knowledge is manifestly conscious experience and all our 
reality is perforce reality for knowledge ; how then are we to avoid 
concluding that all reality and all experience is conscious? 

This argument brings up the whole question of knower and 
known, perception and thing perceived, not here to be entered into, 
but there is one fact that might give us pause ere we too hastily em- 
brace any conclusion : we are none of us solipsists ; we believe that we 
know things and beings existing apart from ourselves; we believe 
that our knowledge means more than it is, that it stands for some- 
thing beyond its immediate content. And if this is true, if there 
exists something which is not in our knowledge, something which 
is different from the knowledge of it, then that something is not de- 
pendent upon our consciousness for its existence. It may be like our 
consciousness in kind, or like some element of it, by why needs be? 
The Kanto-Hegelian movement affirms the necessity; but by reason, 
I believe, of a confusion of the meanings of consciousness and ex- 
perience. Certainly if we consult the final seemings of things for 
knowledge (and what else can we consult?), we seem to find certain 
realities wholly inanimate and quite unconscious; and I can see no 
more reason for not admitting the existence of their unconscious 
quality than for not admitting the existence of other consciousnesses 
— yours or A's or B's. Of course these other existences are bound 
to be conceived as like what we experience, but we assuredly have 
experience of things inanimate — bricks and books — and for aught 
we know the universe may be mainly built of bricks and books. If 
the idealist persists in calling these consciousness, let it at least be 
clearly understood what he is designating by the term. We want no 
ambiguous double-dealings or shufflings in of extraneous mentality. 

Hartley Burr Alexander. 



